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A Fresh Monday Morning— Winona—Bea 
Site—Great Prospects—Pricked Bubples 

—A Toiling Minister and a Growing Church 

— Waukeshaw — Lake Pepin—An Indian 

Story—Lake City—Maiden’s Rock and an- 

other Slory. 

Steamer “Key City,” Lake Pepin. 

' Messrs Editors—The storm has spent its 
fury, and as we leave La Crosse and its 
ounger sister, La Crescent, after our Sab- 
bath’s rest, a golden sunlight bathes moun- 
tain top, and vale, and river, and makes 
the whole scene one of radiant loveliness. 
Why is it that on a bright Monday morn- 
ing all nature seems arrayed in a garb of 
unusual beauty, and we seem to look abroad 
upon all the works of God with ever increas- 
ing relish and delight? Is it not because 
we honour God’s Sabbath, and go forth 
from the exalted privileges and pleasing 
duties of that hallowed time with hearts 
better attuned to the high praises of our 
God, and with minds better prepared to ap- 
preciate and dwell delightedly upon the 
wonders of his works and ways than they 
are later in the week-time, when the hourly 
recurring cares and duties of life have 
swept over the heart, and dimmed much— 


alas, too much—of the freshness of that 


peace and joy left by the passing Sabbath 
day? O that we could more fully learn to 
live above the world while in it, and bear 
more of the Sabbath with us through the 
week ! 

Amid ever-shifting scenes of surpassing 
loveliness we stem the current of the mighty 
river, and sweep onward and upward to- 
wards the North. Forty miles above La 
Crosse, and two hundred and thirty above 
Galena, on the west or Minnesota side of 
the river, stands Winona, a pleasant little 
city of about twenty-five hundred inhabi- 
tants. Pronounce the name once and again, 
indulgent reader, and tell me if ever human 
accents were more mellifluous. And while 
this is almost universally true of the In- 
dian names, tell me, if you can, why it 
is that they are so constantly displaced 
by the unmeaning names of our patch- 
work language. That Winona occupies the 
most beautiful site upon the Upper Missis- 
sippi will scarcely be disputed by any one 
wh has seen it as we saw it, on a lovely 
autumnal day. Waubeshaw prairie, upon 
which this miniature city stands, is about 
ten miles long and three miles wide, and, 
unlike that upon which was located Marion 
city—a name to be breathed softly in the 
ears of many Philadelphians—it is elevated 
above the highest floods of the often unruly 
Mississippi. Nature seems to have intend- 
ed this as the location of “‘no mean. city.” 
The site is perfectly level—not a street is 
to be graded, not a load of earth is to be 
removed. A green and grassy carpet covers 
its whole extent, and then how beautifully. 
in the back-ground stands that high range 
of bluffs, wearing proudly and conspicuously 
its coronal of brave old trees! Passing for 
one hundred and twenty miles almost di- 
rectly westward of Winona, we strike the 
‘south bend of the Minnesota or St. Peter’s 
river, and it needs no prophet nor prophet’s 
son to foretell the certainty of the early 


completion, in compliance with the crying 


wants of the country and the inflexible laws 
of trade, of that Transit railway from Wi- 
nona westward, which shall pour across 
Waubeshaw prairie the rich products of the 
teeming valley of the St. Peter's. The 
bubble of speculation was here blown too 
full, and so it burst. In 1852 Winona 
boasted of one house. In 1856 one thou- 
sand acres had been laid out in téwn lots, 
and with these modest pretensions, that 
matter rested for a season. lots were at 
first donated to settlers, then sold for $150 
each; then, in one year for $2000; and 
then—then the pendulum vibrated and went 
almost back to the starting point. 

It is pleasant to find that here Presbyte- 
rianism has acquired a substantial and _per- 
manent foothold. For this it is indebted, 
under God, to the active, untiring, and de- 
voted labours of the Rev. D. C. Lyon, who, 
under greatly embarrassing and discourag- 
ing circumstances, has faithfully borne 
aloft our banner, remote from the aid and 
counsel of sympathizing brethren, and oft- 
times uncheered, save by the promises of 
the Master vouchsafing his constant pre- 
sence with his toiling servants. This 
church first appears upon our Minutes of 
1859, with sixty members. Since then 
several have been added to its communion— 
the congregation has increased in numbers 
—the church edifice is suited to the present 
wants of the people, and we earnestly pray 
that God’s blessing may rest upon pastor 
and people, and the cause they represent. 

Between Winona and Lake Pepin we 
pass Waubeshaw, a place of no special im- 
tee though of a very euphonious name. 

aubeshaw was an Indian chieftan of the 
olden time—Winona was his daughter, and 
the truly poetic story of her untimely death, 
casting, as it does, a charm around the 
Maiden’s Rock of Lake Pepin, will be al- 
luded to hereafter. Waubeshaw and Wi- 
nona are names of pleasant sound—may 
they never be effaced and supplanted by 
those of Scipio, or Romulus, or Hannibal. 

And now we enter Lake Pepin, a strange 
“inland sea,” some thirty miles long, and 
with an average breadth of four miles. It 
seems simply an expansion of the river, but 
there is about it this strange and unaccount- 
able peculiarity, that while the river, from 
the falls of St. Anthony to the Gulf of 
Mexico is thickly studded with islands, 
Lake Pepin has none. I remember to have 
seen no explanation of this anomaly, and 
know not upon what principles it can be 
satisfactorily accounted for. Will those 
learned in such matters please explain it? 
This is emphatically a lake of storms. 
Wild winds sweep over it almost constantly, 
and here, almost incessantly, waves as large 
as they can conveniently be made, “| 
the frightened shore.” While they have 


no particular terrors to steamboat men, 


raftsmen often denounce them in no cquj 
cal language. Lake Pepin is said to mgan, 
in some dialect or other, ‘‘ Lake of Ted@rs.” 
In 1679 that celebrated explorer, 1 
Hennepin, whose romantic adventures were 
the wonder of his age, and have since be- 
come the fruitful thing of song and story, 
after descending the Illinois to its conflu- 
ence with the Mississippi, slowly wended 
his weary and toilsome way in canoes to- 
wards the source of the “‘ Father of Waters.” 
Somewhere in the vicinity of this Lake he 
was taken prisoner by the Indians. In the 
course of his wanderings with his captors 
the party encamped upon the banks of the 
Lake, and here the proposition to kill and 
eat the adventurous Frenchman was made 
by the more savage, or more hungry por- 
tion of the band. Fortunately for the tra- 
veller, this motion was not entertained, but 
was laid upon the table by a decisive ma- 
jority, who, perhaps, thought their captive 
too lean to afford a luxurious repast. Dis- 
appointed in their fond anticipations, the 
minority betook themselyes to tears—savage 
men tried women’s all-potent arguments on 
fellow-savages—and wept all night because 
they could not feast upon the venerable 
Father. Hence, according to Heunepin or 
some one else, comes the name Lake Pepin 
Lake of Tears.” ’Twere a pity to spoil 


| 


| 


you. 


so fine a story even by a suggestion that the 
name was conferred in honour of Pepin of 
Heristal, or Pepin the Short, French 
kings of the eighth century, and founders 
of that renowned Carlovingian race which, 
for nearly two hundred and fifty years, wore 
the crown of France. The suggestion, I 
say, might spoil a romantic story, so let it 
pass. | 
On the western shore of Lake Pepin is 
Lake city, a green spot in the moral desola- 
tion of the country, for here is found a little 
band of faithful Presbyterians—until quite 
recently the charge of the Rev. Mr. Hazlett 
—who, after struggling through repeated 
vicissitudes and trials, have lately been 
greatly encouraged and strengthened by the 
manifest presence of the Spirit in their 
midst. May the little number of fifteen— 
the reported membership of last year—soon 
be largely increased, and the hearts of min- 
ister, ruling elders, and people be quickened 
to still greater devotion, and more earnest 
labour. | 

Perhaps the object of most interest in 
Lake Pepin is the ‘ Maiden’s Rock’”—a 
rocky bluff about midway on the Lake, ris- 
ing perpendicularly from the water to a 
height of nearly five hundred feet. Of 
itself it is a striking object, as, from the 
deck of the steamer, crowded up to its very 
base, the traveller looks upward to its rug- 
ged and towering summit. But it derives 
its chief attraction from a wild legend of an 
Indian maiden’s love, sorrow, and despera- 
tion. And the story is, briefly, this. Long 
years before a “pale face” had visited these 
romantic scenes, there lived and roamed 
amid them Winona, the darling daughter of 
the chieftain Waubeshaw—the light and 
joy of her tribe. Of course, she was be- 
trothed by her father to a distinguished 
brave of the tribe, whom she did not and 
could not love, for her faith was solemnly 
plighted, and her heart unreservedly given 
to another. As is sometimes the case in 
later days, and among other people, a 
daughter’s perverseness threatened to spoil 
the cherished plans and well-laid schemes 
of an ambitious parent. Winona did not 
quote Shakspeare, but unquestionably she 


felt that **the course of true love never 


did run smooth.” The father was exacting 
and obdurate, and, worn out by repeated 
threats and importunities, the daughter ap- 
parently assented to a marriage with one 
whom she loathed. But she was no longer 
the gay and cheerful Winona of other days. 
No longer the wild flowers of the fields be- 
decked her hair—no longer her cheerful 
and merry laugh waked the echoes of the 
forest. As the day of her bridal approach- 
ed, she went forth with her companions to 
gather wild berries and green leaves for the 
festival. They strolled in the vicinity of 
the Maiden’s Rock, and while her attend- 
ants were, for the moment, heedless of her 
movements, Winona wandered to the very 
verge of the beetling cliff. Soon they were 
startled by the shrill notes of the Indian 
death-song by a well known voice. As 
they approached her, Winona, with her 
thin hand and attenuated arm, waved them 
backward till the dirge was finished, when 
she sprang from her dizzy height, and was 
buried beneath the dark waves of the Mis- 
sissippi. This is the legend of the Maiden’s 
Rock, and so we leave-it. CALVIN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE MIXED MULTITUDE.—NO. V. 
In the large number of volunteers accom- 
panying the emancipated Ilebrew bands, it 


is not unlikely that there were some, sensi- / 


bly impressed with the excellence of the 
true religion, beginning to appreciate its 
special importance to themselves personally, 
and willing, by enlistment for the proposed 
pilgrimage, to testify their incipient attach- 


ment to the people of God. So, too, has it } 


been in the Church since the days of that 
memorable exodus. 

In every generation there have been those 
who, though undetermined to follow the 
Lord wholly, are yet disposed to follow with 
trembling and partial resolves. They are 
unprepared avowedly to range themselves 
on the Lord’s side, yet repel association with 
the ungodly. Though not decided upon 
full membership and a hearty union with 
the Church, they are quite unwilling entire- 
ly to abandon its privileged fellowship, or 
to keep company with the uncircumcised. 
If they have an appetite for the promise, or 
any gracious affection, they disguise, though 
they may not repress it. Though conced- 
ing that the communion of saints is a choice 
alliance, and that its attractions for them 
are neither few nor small, they are not 
ready to proclaim themselves trophies of 
Immanuel’s.grace. [by some specious plea 
they are deterred from a complete surrender 
to Jesus—from a cordial espousal of the 
cause of Christ. They confess themselves 
almost persuaded to be Christians, but ex- 
cuse themselves as yet from entering into 
covenant with God. 

They would come to Jesus by night. 
They would draw near to the Redeemer 
stealthily. Their approaches to Christ are 
regulated much by theirimpulses. Behind 
him in the press they come at the instance 


of vehement necessity, and desire to be un- 


perceived, as in the weakness of faith they 
touch the hem of his garment. They are 
slow of heart to believe. Their resolution, 
if taken at all, is infantile. If spiritually 
alive, they are but babes in Christ. _ 
Their admiration of holiness and their 
love of Jesus are latent—undeveloped. 


whey are“scarcely at home among the rudi- 


ments of the doctrine of Christ. Some- 
thing, perhaps, they know, and more they 
desire to know of th way of life. Hence 
they consort with Christians, going along 
with them as they go forth to do sacrifice 
to the God of the covenant. They attend 
upon the sanctuary, and are devout specta- 
tors of sacramental solemnities. They de- 
sire at least to keep near and be among, if 
not of, the number of the chosen and 
blessed of God. Better disposed are they 
than was Balaam, who simply sighed for 
the desirable end of the righteous. They 
would gladly be the life associates of Chris- 
tians; yet, from a sense of fear or shame, 
or unworthiness, debar themselves from full 
communion with the saints, to which they 
are welcomed. 

What persuasive or appeal shall be ad- 


dressed to such reluctant hearts? However 


hopeful may be their impulses, their condi- 
tion is extremely critical. My loitering, 
doubting friend, be reminded that it is to 
full, actual membership with his mystical 
body that the blessed Master invites. It is 
not to move along with the ill-conditioned 
throng of the irresolute, the fearful, and 
the unbelieving, that he would persuade 
You are besought, by faith of the 
heart and confession of the mouth, to iden- 
tify yourself with the Lord’s people. He 
says nothing about your lingering irreso- 
lutely with a mixed multitude. He does 
more than invite you to the threshold of 
his mansion. The message he sends you 
is— Come in to the feasts for all things are 
now ready. Why standest thou withqut, 
thou favoured of the Lord? 

The Ark of God is open before you. 
Enter the safe abode. Do not yield to any 
temptation that would detain you ata dis- 
tance. Be in earnest for the prize. If 
conscious of your need of grace, if you are 


, truly in quest of rest, lo! this is the way; 
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‘walk not simply towards, but in it, without 


| 


for their author an immense fortune. 


conferring with flesh and blood. 

There is nothing truly reliable and hope- 
ful in your state until Divine grace has 
begun a good work in you. and you have 
become indeed a follower of Jesus. And 
however near the kingdom you may now 
seem to have come, fear lest you should, 
through negligence, presumption, or any 
folly, come short of it. Continuance with a 
mixed multitude is neither safe for you nor 
honouring to the Lord of hosts. There are 
no promises, or ordinances, or supplies fur- 
nished to the mixed multitude. But of 
genuine pilzrims, the true Israel, God hath 
spoken good a great while to come. 

Then say to every tempter and impedi- 
ment, Hinder me not! Bid unbelief, Be- 
gone! Remain no longer a promiseless, 
an unblest wanderer. Break away from the 
fetters of sin and the fascinations of the 
world, and in a hearty self-consecration 
avouch Jehovah to be your God and your 
Guide even unto death. Seek a personal 
interest in the Friend and Receiver of sin- 
ners. Choose your portion with the people 
of the saints of the living God. Happy 
for you if you are allied, even by the ties of 
nature, to pious friends. 
however, with any thing less than a gracious 
indissoluble relationship to the spiritual 
kindred of Jesus. What have you any 
more to do with the sins and sorrows and 
lying vanities of the house of bondage? 


Why will you not unreservedly cast in your | 


part with the pilgrim sons of God, in the 
spirit of young Ruth’s affecting and resolute 
appeal to her godly relative; ‘ Whither 
thou goest I will go, where thou lodgest I 
will lodge; our cause shall be one; thy peo- 
ple shall be my people, and thy God my 
God.” 
For the Presbyterian. 


MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS.—NO. VI. 


In the. year 1822 it was the writer’s 
privilege to commence his labours as a Sab- 
bath-school teacher, when the Sabbath- 
school institution was in comparative in- 
fancy, and conducted very differently from 
what it now is. Its object then was re- 
garded to be merely teaching the poor, not 
otherwise instructed, to read, and to im- 
part to them therewith some amount of 
religious information. One male and one 
female constituted all the teachers for each 
Sabbath; without superintendent, library, 
or librarian. Six males and six females 
were secured to take each their tura once 
in six weeks. From this imperfect begin- 
ning there has been an*immense improve- 
ment and development in its powers and 
resources; since then he has never lost his 
connection with it or interest in it, but has 
been more and more convinced of its im- 
portance, as the hope of the Church and 
the world. Since a pastor, it has been his 
pleasure to regularly superintend the cen- 
tral one of six Sabbath-schools within his 
charge, and visit and counsel all the rest. 
This one being held at the church previous 
to morning service, was made to aid and ex- 
ert an influence upon all the others. He is, 
then, not without some experience. From 
his first connection with Sabbath-schools as 
a teacher he has ever used music as an im- 
portant auxiliary and means of interesting 
the children and benefitting the school, 
and has never found any other one means 
so effectual to those ends. In his view, too 
much importance cannot be attached to 
providing materials and making all suitable 
provisions for perfecting our Sabbath-school 
influence, either by our church judica- 
tories, officers, or church members. Of 
these means, one certainly is a suitable 
Sabbath-school singing book. 

Upon leaving this item of the general 
subject in these numbers, he does not wish 
to be understood as opposing union mea- 
sures and books. On the contrary, he has 
ever been an advocate and constant pro- 
moter of their interests, in their proper 
place. There are many positions where 
none but such should be adopted, or can 
be successfully used. But God has consti- 
tuted this world in families, and very much 
after the same form are our different church 
denominations constituted. Long since we 
established it as an Old-school Presbyte- 
rian principle, that so far as means and 
measures were concerned in doing good, 
each denominational family could do more 
and better by using those adapted to their 
own peculiarities. Hence, where these 
various denominations have schools attach- 
ed to individual churches, it is best to use 
their own peculiar material—work with 
there own tools. This principle is vital to 
all family order and success. It may be 


thought unimportant in a mere child’s 


singing book. Not so. It is the child’s 
aliment for family order. It would be 
equally consistent to see our families adapt- 
ing the culinary implements, tables, beds, 
and clothing of other families to suit our 
tastes, habitations, and households as their 
family music. Should we adopt existing 
Sabbath-school singing books, we must 
have much unsuited to our wants; much 
inusic unchaste in its style and associations, 
impure in its harmony, and having no real 
attractions or durability, being light, secu- 
lar airs, or compiled from various extracts, 
with the view to bearing tbe name of some 
one wishing to be esteemed an author. In 
this department the writer has often been 
reminded of the remark made by the la- 
mented Dr. J. A. Alexander, in reference 
to anotber, viz, “that sermons composed 
of extracts could never form a consistent 
whole, but to an attentive hearer must ex- 
pose its jointings, destroy its own purpose 
and author.”’ So very much with modern 
music. It is not coherent, destroys its own 
effect, has nothing in it, and you can draw 
nothing out of it. An infidel organist who 
played for a choir led by the writer, years 
since, was accustomed to enforce this fact 
thus. When Dundee, Mear, Old Hundred, 
or similar music was selected, he would 
turn to the singers and say, ‘‘Now you 
must look out; I have got something to 
work upon. I can make my instrument 
tell.” Very much of the music now in use 
has nothing in it to tell, nothing to wear, 
no fundamental musical principles to draw 
out to move the soul; no richness there. 


We look for effect, but there is none—a ! 


few times performed, and it becomes in- 
sipid. 

Years since the, writer spent a season 
in Boston, acquiring musical knowledge, 
and an acquaintance with musical men ; and 
was there privileged to sit at the feet of an 
American musical Gamaliel, whose books 
have flooded all our churches, and amassed 
He 
had just returned from a tour in Europe, 
and brought home stacks of new music, 
chiefly from Germany. Much of our, time 
together was spent in selecting and arrang- 
ing various extracts, with the view to a new 


| book about to appear. In due time it came 


Be not content, 


of laudation all the way through. 
first short notice of this volume is evidence 


| forth, with these nicely jointed, bearing a 


new dress and the author’sname. An exten- 

sive line of profitable business to compilers 

is done in this way, and a most serious evil 

to our music and church services. Sad, 

indeed, to teach our children and form their 

taste upon such trash. [From this fact 

much of our musical taleat is entirely lost 

to the Church; many of our best musicians 

will not join in what they style ‘wishy- 
washy stuff.” This must ever remain 80 

while others select our music and prepare 

our books. Our Church has been very 

much like a district of country once known 

to the writer, lying intermediate. Some 

fifteen physicians, who called it ‘the Com- 

mon,” where all could practise at pleasure, 

or send their boys to experiment with all 

kinds of pills, provided they were well sugar- 

coated. Instead of raising our own men, and 

fixing our standard, we have been a common 

fur every novice to play off his music books 

to good account, until our whole church taste 

has become deteriorated, and the proper 

style of music not appreciated, or the adap- 

tation of moods and movements to senti- 

ments and occasions, properly understood 

and regarded. We have been borne from 

our moorings and corrupted in taste by the 

continued introduction of improper music, 

through ignorant or unprincipled teachers, 

leaders, and singers in our church services. 

There is now, under God, a general inquiry 
after the old paths, and a movement toward 
the use of different music, and a more con- 
gregational form of singing. This is a 
happy omen. Let the Church improve it 
to her own advantage, chime in with the 
spirit, and immediately select her men and 

provide her material, so that each depart- 
ment of the Church, from the Sabbath- 
school child up, shall have their musical 

provision complete; and every member of 
our congregations their music and hymns 

before them, to join in the general song, 

that ‘“‘young men and maidens, old men 

and children, may praise the name of the 
Lord.”’ This needs not necessarily displace 
our choirs or instrumental aid, but stimu- 
late and properly direct both; but it must 
demand of the Church the provision of 
proper material, that just as she provides 
her own hymn book she must also have her 
own music, and marry the two upon the 
same page; that every pew in our churches, 

or person having the hymn before them, 

will also have the music to be performed to 
it. Why not? Is there any thing wrong 
in this? Any thing imperrilled? Then 

why not now? Is this not the time?—the 

very time? Other Churches are awake, 

and awaking to this movement, as a matter 
of genera] church interest. Why not our 
Church? Our New-school brethren have, 

by their General Assembly, appointed their 
committee for this object; and there is, as 
I have learned within the last few days, at 
this hour in press, under an able hand, 

with a view to an experiment for their 

benefit, a music book for advanced musical 

culture, admirably adapted to fit a niche of 
general church demand, for which nothing 
of the kind has been heretofore prepared— 
one of the very books in these numbers 

recommended. Shall we, as usual, wait its 

being issued, and thrust into all our church- 

es, with its adaptation and tenets not our 

own? «While they slumbered and slept 
the enemy sowed tares.”” What will our 
General Assembly do on this subject at its 

coming meeting? is the anxious inquiry of 
mavy a friend to our general interests. 

They should Paovide for the works being 

done; to them ‘it belongs. It can be ac- 
complished; let it be begun. 

C. I’. Worre.t. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PRINCETON REVIEW AND 
THE ELOHIM REVEALED. 


Messrs. Editors—The attention of your 
readers has been editorially directed to the 
review of the Klohim Revealed, which ap- 
pears in the April number of the Repertory. 
I trust, therefore, you will allow me a few 
words in reference to that article. 

The right by which an author claims 
free utterance for his opinions, confers on 


critics an equal freedom in the examina- 


tion of them; subject to no limitations, 
except those which candour and good- 
breeding impose. That the Lepertory has 
strained this prerogative to the utmost is 
certain. So far as the article in question 
is, or purports to be, an examination of the 
doctrines of my work I have at present 
nothing to say, except that I utterly deny 
the correctness of its representations as to 
what they are; and, by consequence, the 
soundness of its conclusions as against them. 

But the reviewer is not content with 
doctrinal argumentation. With at least 
equal zeal and earnestness he seeks to 
hold up the author of the book in such a 
light as, if just, must deprive him of all 
olaim to the respect of his brethren and 
the confidence of the Church. The arti- 
cle is largely made up of disparaging 
assertions of the most vague and intangible 
kind. When, for example, the reviewer 
teils his readers that ‘‘ Dr. Baird speaks as 
if the deep things of God had been all 
revealed to him. Nothing is obscure, and 
nothing doubtful. He marches through 
rivulet and river, puddle and ocean, with 
equal ease, finding bottom every where. 
He is equally confident on all subjects. 
Every thing is ‘incontestible,’ and every 
thing is represented as all but essential’’>— 
with pages more of the same kind—he 
utters things which it requires no capacity 
to write, and which admit of no answer. 
The last paragraph, however, of the article 
has something more specific. The writer 
says:—‘‘It is one of the infelicities of a 


Yeview that it is commonly written currente 


calamo, and sent piecemeal to the press 
before the ink is thoroughly dried. It is, 
therefore, apt to bear the impress of the 
feelings which the book reviewed makes at 
the time on the writer’s mind. If it could 
be laid aside and allowed to cool, muche 
might be softened or modified. It is very 
possible that when we come to see this 
review in print we may wish that some 
things had been otherwise expressed. We 
would very gladly have written in a style 


Our 


that we were even too ready to commend. 
If we have said any thing in this more 
protracted review which offends in the 
other extreme we shall be sincerely sorry. 
But an author who does not hesitate to 
pronounce principles held by nineteen- 
twenticths, and, we believe, ninety-nine- 
hundredths of his brethren, to be Mani- 
chean, Pelagian, and atheistical; who rep- 
resents the advocates of those principles 
as Pharisees, who make clean the outside 
of the cup and the platter, can have no 
right to complain that those who hold these 
principles should speak their minds with 
frankness.”’ 

The only thing in this remarkable para- 
graph which I shall notice is the charge of 


defamation which, io justification of his ! 
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| own style, the reviewer makes against me. 
From an examination of this, the reader 
may conclude how far “the feelings” which 
the writer pleads may have perverted his 
judgment, in those parts of the article 
which were written under the full inspira- 
tion of his now faltering muse. | : 

As to the phrases, Manichean and Pela- 
gian, the reviewer elsewhere indicates the 
passages which he has in view. In discus- 
sing the difficulties which the theory of the 
immediate creation of the soul involves as 
to the propagation of depravity, it is stated, 
in the Elohim Revealed, (p. 378), that 
‘‘the inquirer who will search the pages of 
the most orthodox writers that have attempt- 
ed to reconcile the difficulties here suggest- 
ed, will find nothing but a strange mixture 
of Pelagian and Manichean theories, veiled 
under the subtleties of the scholastic ter- 
minology.” Again (p. 379)—‘As to the 
difficulty in respect to the propagation of 
depravity, on the supposition of the crea- 
tion of the soul, orthodox writers vacillate 
between a Manichean ascription of the ori- 
ginal corruption to the body—a covert refer- 
ence of it to God as the author—and a 
scholastic semi-Pelagianism, which repre- 
sents the soul as created neither holy nor 
unholy, and attributes its ultimate depravity 
to surrounding circumstances.” | 

The phrase “‘atheistical’’ occurs in my work 
in the following passage. Discussing the 


but only ‘‘regarded and treated as sinners,” 
the question is asked, (p. 439,) ‘Regarded 
as sinners by whom? the all-seeing, the 
all-wise, the ever true and gracious God. 
Here, then, the question presents itself, 
Is the light in which God thus regards us 
the true light? If the answer be in the 
affirmative, the question issettled. Weare, 
then, sinners really and truly; and, there- 
fore, so treated by God. If this alternative 
be denied—if it be assumed that we are not 
truly sinners in Adam’s sin, we are shut up 
to the atheistic conclusion that the divine 
judgment is not according to truth.” 
Neither memory nor a careful examina- 
tion of the book suggests any other passage 
which can be urged in justification of the 
accusations of my reviewer. If any where, 
here are the impropricties complained of. 
He asserts that in using these expressions 
I have denounced as Manichean, Pelagian, 
and atheistical, principles which are held 
by ninety-nine-hundredths of thé ministry 
of our Church. ITere there are two ques- 
tions, which I leave to your readers. The 
first is as to the correctness of the designa- 
tions used. Is it a Manichean doctrine, 
that the body is the original seat of depra- 
vity, from whence it flows, to the defiling of 
the soul? Is it scholastic semi-Pelagianism 
which represents the soul of each one now 
born into the world as originally ‘neither 
pure nor impure, but simply not-pure’’? 
Does he assume an atheistic position who 
asserts that God’s judgments are not ac- 
cording to truth? The other question is, 


tions I was defaming doctrines held by 
ninety-nine-hundredths of my brethren. 
But [ am charged with having represent- 
ed ‘‘the advocates of these principles as 
Pharisees, who make clean the outside of 
the cup and the platter.” Here, again, 
there is no room to mistake the passage to 
which reference is had. In vindicating the 
doctrine that we are truly criminal by virtue 
of Adam’s sin, an objection is suggested, 
that such an idea is inconsistent with a 
proper sense of personal responsibility. 
(p. 500.) In reply, three theories are com- 
pared (p. 501):—*“ According to one view, 
man’s nature is not originally depraved. . . 
According to .it, the whole origin and 
cause of sin is found in, and limited to, the 
person of the several individuals. If, there- 
fore, the objection be valid, we may expect 
this theory to induce the most intense ap- 
prehension of the evil of sin, and conscious- 
ness of personal responsibility for it. The 
second view is that which holds the sin of 
Adam to be foreign to us, so far as its 
criminality is concerned; but asserts that 
sin to have been the cause or occasion of a 
depravation of our nature, for which, al- 
though in its origination we are not morally 
chargeable, yet in its existence and action 
we are. .... The third view, which we 
hold to be that of the word of God, traces 
all our actual sins back to a depravity, the 
cause of which was the wicked apostasy of 
our nature from God in the person of Adam, 
. . . an apostacy, which, if it brought him 


| under condemnation, not only for the deed 


itself, but for the corruption thence flowing, 
and the many crimes thereby caused, is in 
us burdened with the same infinite and 
righteous curse—first, for the initial crime, 
the cause and measure of all the rest, and 
thence for the unholiness and transgression 
which proceed from it.’ 

In respect to the theories thus stated, it 
is said (p. 503):—** Which of these schemes 
tends the most to honour the holiness, the 
justice, the goodness and truth of God— 
which is best calculated to induce the most 
distinct and adequate sense of individual 
responsibility and of the evil of sin—the 
reader will judge. Which corresponds best 
with the corrupt dispositions of men, it is 
easy to decide. Any scheme which palliates 
the intrinsic evil of the depravity of man’s 
nature, and the just responsibility to which 
he is held as the criminal author of his own 
corruption, will be gladly embraced by a 
nature which loves darkness. Long ago did 
the Pharisees exemplify how pleasing the 
delusion of washing the outside of the cup 
and platter, and admiring its glittering 
show, heedless of the uncleanness and cor- 
ruption that ferment within.”’ Here the 
reasoning, whether sound or not, is perfect- 
ly legitimate and courteous. The argument 
is, that, so far from our view tending to re- 
lieve men from a sense of personal respon- 
sibility, that result follows pre-eminently 
from the Pelagian theory, and is less charge- 
able upon us than upon either that or the 
second view enumerated. In this argument 
I designate none as Pharisees, but cite them 
as an exemplification of the Pelagian ten- 
dencies of the unrenewed heart. 

Such is the ground upon which the re- 
viewer, in justification of the style in which 
he has seen fit to write, represents me as 
designating the great mass of my brethren 
as ‘‘ Pharisees who make clean the outside 
of the cup and platter.” I challenge the 
production of a sentence from the book 
which will constitute a more plausible 
ground for the accusations of my reviewer 
than those above given; and if there are 
none to be found, I leave the issue to your 
readers. If I have not established my po- 


have not attempted to supplement its weak- 
ness with abuse. 

Permit one additional remark. The 
Elohim Revealed enters a special protest 
against any attempt to subordinate the tes- 
timony of the Scriptures to the authority 
of rationalistic philosophy. The maxim, 
formally announced and vindicated, and 
kept constantly in view, is—‘‘F'AITH BEFORE 
Reason,” (p. 363). Any philosophical 
statements which are made in the book 


trines of the Bible, and are intended to 
be wholly derived from and expository of 
those doctrines. These expositions may 
be, and doubtless in some instances are, 
inaccurately worded, or—of which I have 
seen no evidence—they may be erroneous; 
and yet the doctrines out of which they are 


developed may stand fast as the truth of 


whether in so designating these proposi-’ 


sitions by strength of argument, at least I | 


are presented in subordination to the doc-’ 


| 


| 


doctrine that we are not sinners in Adam, |. 


God. The authorities, the only authorities, 
to which I have appealed are the Scriptures 
and the standards and divines of the Pro- 
testant Church. And yet, both this Prince- 
ton writer, and the able and courteous 
editor of the Southern Presbyterian Re- 
view content themselves with metaphysical 
objections to our views, without an attempt 
to show what disposition they propose to 
make of the testimony of revelation, or 
what, of the teachings of the Reformed 
divines, on the questions at issue. 
Respectfully Yours, 
SAMUEL J. Barrp. 


THE NEW YORK ANNIVERSARIES. 


- On Sabbath evening, 6th inst., the initial 
proceedings in the Anniversaries of the Reli- 
gious and Philanthropic Societies, which mako 
the city of New York the place of their yearly 
meetings, were held in many of the churches. 
We give the following brief abstract of the 
principal Societies: - 

The anniversary sermon of the New York 
Bible Society was preached in the Rev. Dr. 
Adams’ Church, corner of Twenty-fourth 
street and Madison Avenue, by the Rev. T. S. 
Ilastings. At the request of the Society, the 
discourse will be printed in pamphlet form. 

Samuel W. Fisher, D. D., delivered the 
annual discourse befure the Society of In- 
quiry of the Union Theological Seminary. 
The Church was well filled, and the deepest 
attention pervaded the congregation during 
the delivery of Dr. Fisher’s remarks. Dr. 
Fisher thought that the Anglo-Saxon race was 
especially called by God, and peculiarly fitted, 
by their every idiosyncrasy, to spread the 
gospel to all lands, 

The anniversary sermon in behalf of the 
Society for Ameliorating the Condition of the 
Jews was delivered in presence of a rather 
limited audience by the Rev. Dr. Hickok of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. The annual report 
was presented by the Rev. Dr. Pinney, the 
Secretary, from which it was shown that the 
gross receipts of the Society for the fiscal 
year have been $12,783.36, the total outlay, 
$10.063.35, and the balance now on hand, 
$2720.01. 

‘I'he annual sermon before the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society was preached in the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, by the 
Rev. Walter Clark. The necessity of chris- 
tianizing the sailor was demonstrated, both 
in the religious and’ worldly aspects of the 
subject. 

The annual sermon of the. American and 
Foreign Christian Union was preached at the 
Tabernacle Church in Sixth Avenue, by the 
Rev. W. Hague, D.D. 


Monpbay, May 711. 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The annual services of the New York 
Young Men’s Christian Association took place 
in Dr. Adams’ Church, in Madison Square. 
The attendance was any thing but large. Mr. 
S. S. Goodrich presided, and addresses were 
made by the Rev. Dr. Hague of New York, 
and the Rev. Mr. Eells of Brooklyn, by whom 
the claims of the Association to public en- 
couragement and sympathy were eloquently 
urged. From the Treasurer’s report it ap- 
peared that the balance in his hands to the 


| credit of the Society now amounts to the sum 


of $90.44. 
SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


The American Seamen’s Friend Society 
celebrated the thirty-second anniversary of 
its organization at Dr. Cheever’s Church. 
Interesting addresses were delivered by Cap- 
tain A. Bartlett of the Marine Missionary 
Society of Boston, Captain A. H. Foot of the 
United States Navy, and the Rev. Walter 
Clarke of New York. The report of the Sec- 
retary showed a floating debt of $5000, and 
gave a very favourable account of the doings 
of the Society during the past year. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Twenty-third Anniversary of the Union 
Theological Seminary took place at the Mer- 
cer street Presbyterian Church, on which 
occasion thirty-one young gentlemen received 
certificates of graduation. Several of the 
graduates delivered short essays, and the 
exercises closed by a parting address to the 
class from Dr. Skinner, one of the Professors. 


MAGDALEN SOCIETY. 


The Twenty-seventh Anniversary of the New 
York Magdalen Female Benevolent Society 
took place at Dr. Pott’s Church, corner of 
University Place and Tenth street. The 
Treasurer’s report, on the whole, was satisfac- 
tory, as it showed that the Institution was less 
than $1000 in debt, while its patrons were 
increasing, and its usefulness almost daily 
extended. Addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. Drs. Burchard, Strong, and Linley. 


INEBRIATES REFORM CONVENTION. 


The Inebriates Reform Convention held its 
first anniversary in the Greene street Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. Mr. Barnum made 
the principal address of the evening, and was 
followed by Mr. King, a reformed inebriate, 
C.C. Leigh, and others. 


Turespay, May 8ra. 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 


The Anniversary of the American Tempe- 
rance Union Society was held at the Church 
of the Puritans, Union-square. Dr. Cheever 
and Dr. Stephen H. Tyng took part in the ser- 
vices. The Report of the Secretary, respecting 
the prospects of the Syciety, showed that its 
funds were in a guod condition, and that its 
usefulness was being rapidly extended. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Professor Austin Phelps, of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, delivered the annual address 
before the American Congregational Union, at 
the Broadway Tabernacle. Professor Phelps 
thought that the true aim of preaching should 
be to reach the masses, rather than to adapt 
sermons solely to the comprehension of the 
educated few. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 
The Forty-fourth Anniversary of the New 


York Sunday-school Uuion was celebrated in 
various churches throughout the city during 


the day, and by the offizers and friends of the 


Union, at the Rev. Dr. Adams’ Church, in the 
evening. The attendance of scholars was 
large. The annual report of the Correspond- 
ing Secretary represents the condition of the 
Union as highly prosperous. The annual 
election of officers was held in the evening— 
the Rev. Dr. Ferris being re-elected President. 


Wepvespay, May 9ra. 
TRACT SOCIETY. 


The thirty-fifth annual business meeting of 
the American Tract Society was held in Dr. 
Hutton’s Church yesterday at 9 o’clock A.M. 
Interesting reports were read, from which it 
appears that during the year it has issued 111 
new publications, in seven different languages, 
many of them beautifully illustrated. It has 
printed nearly three-quarters of a million of 
volumes, and in all over 11,000,000 publica- 
tions, containing over 238,000,000 pages, mak- 
ing the vast amount of 5,596,237,134 pages 
since the formation of the Society. As in 


former years, the Society have made liberal 


grants to missionaries, seamen’s chaplains, 
Sabbath-school teachers, and others, amount- 
ing with those supplied to life-members, to 
about 70,000,000 pages, or $45,000. 

Received in donations and legacies, $111,- 
964.87; sales, $232,636.56; received on insur- 
ance and expended before April 1, $32,718. 
91; making, with balance in the treasury, 
$380,762.93, Expended—Manufacturing and 
issuing, $290,958 67; colportage, $79,616.20 ; 
colporteur agencies and depositories, $29,497. 
99; cash for foreign lands, $12,000; all other 
expenses, $38,690.07; making $380,762.93. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The American Home Missionary Society 
held its Thirty-fourth Anniversary, and re- 
ceived the annual reports of the Executive 
Committee and Treasurer, which show a large 
amount of work accomplished by the Society, 
coupled with an exhausted state of the treas- 
ury; the receipts during the year bein 
$15,423.40 less than the expenditures, an 
$2923.12 less than the receipts of the previous 
year; 1107 missionaries have been employed 
during the year, 67 new churches organized, 
23838 conversions reported, and 2175 churches 
supplied with preaching. The Sabbath-school 
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scholars connected with the mission numl er 
42,2 


FEMALE GUARDIAN SOCIETY. 


The Twenty-ninth Anniversary of the Ame- 
rican Female Guardian Society and Home for 
the Friendless was held at the Home in Twen- 
ty-ninth street. The officers of the Society 
presented their statements in the morning, 
and the children of whom they have charge 
occupied the afternoon with singing and reci- 
tations. Dr. Tyng made a brief address. 


COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


The New York State Colonization Society 
held their Anniversary meeting last evening 
at Clinton I[all, where, after the presentation 
of the annual report, an able and eloquent ad- 
dress was delivered by the Hon. William C. 
Alexander, of New Jersey. 


THE BLIND. 


Nearly 2000 persons were attracted to the 
Academy of Music in the afternoon to witness 
the exhibition of the pupils in the Institution 
for the Blind. The exercises consisted of 
vocal and instrumental music, together with 
examinations of the different classes in the 
English language. Very gratifying proficiency 
was displayed by all the pupils. The number 
at present in the Institution is 205. 

Tavurspay, May 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The Forty-fourth Anniversary of the Ame- 
rican Bible Society was celebrated at the 
Academy of Music, Hon. Theodore Freling- 
huysen, the President, occupying the chair. 
In a few introductory remarks he said that 
during the past year the Society had seen 
much to give the members cheer and hope for 
the future. The report of the managers show- 
ed that 51 new auxiliaries had been recog- 
nized, and that the receipts were $435,956.92 
—an increase of $20,945.55 over the previous 
year. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Plumer of Baltimore, Rev. Dr. Fisher of 
Hamilton College, New York, Rev. Dr. Tor- 
rance of Pennsylvania, Rev. Dr. Sasnett of 
Auburn, Alabama, Rev. Mr. Henry of New 
York, and Rev. Mr. Richards of Boston. 
There was quite a large attendance, and the 
interest in the progress of the Society seemed 
unabated. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. OF BOSTON. 


The First Anniversary of the American 
Tract Society of Boston was held at Dr. 
Cheever’s church. The annual statement of 
the labours of the Society during the year 
showed the number of tragts published to be 
54, making in all 1,129,550 dopies, and 5,655,- 
600 pages. Thirty-three colporteurs were em- 
ployed. The gross receipts of the S ciety 
amounted to $67,600.86; expenses, $66,698.06, 
leaving a balance in the treasury of 3902.80. 
The meeting was addressed by the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng of New York, and by Rev. Drs. Eddy 
and Kirk of Boston. 


AFRICAN CIVILIZATION SOCIETY. 


The Second Anniversary of the African 
Civilization Society was held in the church of 
the Puritans. There was a good audience. 
Several addresses were made, and a cullection 
was taken up for the benefit of the Society. 


SWEDENBORGIAN SOCIETIES. 

The Anniversaries of the Swedenborgian 
Printing and Publishing Society and the 
New Church Association were celebrated in 
the Church of the denomination in Thirty- 
fifth street. The Rev. Mr. Barrett and 
Mr. T. Ilitchcock reported the operations 
of the respective Societies during the year, 
from which it appeared that their affairs were 
prospering. The Rev. Mr. Ilayden, of Port- 
land, Maine, delivered the annual address, 
and it was received with much favour. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


The Woman’s Rights Association held two 
sessions morning and evening, in Cooper In- 
stitute. Speeches were made by Mrs. Ernes- 
tine L. Rose, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Mrs. Wright, Miss Susan B. Anthony, the 
Rev. Beriah Green, Wendell Phillips, Judge 
Culver, and others. ‘The arguments were 
mainly addressed to the right of woman to 
representation at the ballot-box, the bar, the 
jury box, and the bench; to an extended and 
more remunerative sphere of labour, and to 
further rights of property. | 


UNIVERSALIST UNION CONFERENCE. 


The Universalist Union Conference met last 
night in the church of the Rev. Mr. Brooks. 
Speeches were made by the Rev. Dr. Sawyer 
and others. 

Fripay, May 


AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


A large meeting in behalf of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
was held at the Madison-square Presbyterian 
church, at which a statement of the progress 
and labours of the Board was presented, and 
addresses were delivered by returned mission- 
aries from Bombay, Constantinople, South- 
ern Armenia, Southern and Western Africa, 
and als) by the Rev. Dr. Ilitchcock, of the 
Theological Seminary of New York city. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 
Abstract of Annual Report. 


From the forthcoming Annual Report of 
this Society we gither the following items: 


Resutts oF Missionary Laxsour.—lIt ap- 
pears from the monthly reports of the mission- 
aries filed at tbe rooms of the Society, and 
critically reviewed by the Committee on Mis- 
sions, and the Secretary having special charge 
of this branch of the Society’s work, that 
during the year closing February 29th, 1860, 
there were organized 2091 new Sunday- 
schools, in as many different neighbourhoods. 
Into these new schools were gathered 83,278 
children, at the time of organization, to be 
taught by 14,225 teachers. In addition to this 
important work of organizition, the mission- 
aries. report 3701 feeble schools, (previously 
organized,) containing 30,305 teachers, and 
215,168 scholars. Volumes of religivus books 
supplied to these schools directly by the mis- 
sionaries, about 224,000. Making, in 18mo 
pages, more than 29,000,000. , 


Toe Work, Generat AND Natronat.—It 
will be observed from the following summary, 
arranged by districts, that the work of the 
missionaries has not been confined to any 
section of our country: 

N:w England.—Schools organized, 173; 
having 1034 teachers, and 6812 scholars; 
schools aided, 569; containing 4185 teachers, 
and 40,350 scholars. 

Middle States.—Schools organized, 198; 
containing 1394 teachers, and 8294 scholars; 
schools aided, 293; containing 376! teachers, 
and 24,222 scholars. 

Southern States.—Schools organized, 368; 
containing 2990 teachers, and 18,279 scholars ; 
schools aided, 397; containing 2836 teachers, 
and 22,027 scholars. 

Western States.—Schools organized, 1352; 
containing 8807 teachers, and 49,893 scholars ; 
schouls aided, 2442; containing 19,570 teach- 
ers, and 128,569 scholars. 


Pustication Departwent.—No material 
change in the plans of the Board has taken 
place during the last year. The business of 
the Society has grown largely. The sales 
have increased from $202,426.30 to $234,- 
436.82. The number of new books issued is 
larger than in any former year, and they seem 
to be meeting very general acceptance and to 
be doing a good work. Besides these, the So- 
ciety has a large number of volumes in various 
stages of progress, and most of them ready for 
publication. The blessing of Providence has 
rested alsovery largely upon the periodicals of 
the a Our missionaries, and Sunday- 
school workers of various names not connected 
with us, have every where welcomed them as an 
important aid in the advancement of the Sun- 
day-school cause. The circulation has in- 
creased even more than inthe previous year— 
the regular issues of the several papers in the 
month of March having reached an aggregate 
of over six hundred thousand copies. 

Frvancrat Sratement.—The Publishing De- 
partment has distributed during the year, as 
before stated, books and other Sunday-school 
requisites to the amount of $234,436 82. The 
disbursements of the Missionary Department 
have been $82,937.65, making the total opera- 
tions of the Suciety for the year $317,374.47. 


Hamilton finely remarks :—“ A justifying 
righteousness is not a privilege which you 
buy, but a present which you receive. It 
is not a result which you accomplish, nor a 
reward which you earn, but it is a gratuity 
which you accept.” 


| 


DISORDERS IN PALESTINE. 


The Jerusalem correspondent of the Le- 
vant Herald, uuder a recent date, gives a 
deplorable account of the treatment experi- 
enced by travellers in Palestine, where they 
appear to be equally injured by Arabs and 
Turks. The difficulties arise from an order 
of the Pasha of Jerusalem, who has forbid- 
den the Arab guides to escort travellers to 
the Jordan, imprisoning those who do sO, 
and he has substituted his soldiers, that is, 
ragged Bashi Bazouks, to perform the duty. 
The consequence is that the Arabs, who are 
in great force, come into collision with the 
soldiers, and the traveller is the sufferer. 
As an illustration of the existing state of 
things, the writer cites the case of a party 
of travellers, one Kaclishman and some 
Americans, including Mr. Rarey, the cele- 
brated horse-tamer, who went down to the 
Jordan, escorted by the Pasha’s irregulars, 
and who, on their way back, separated from 
their luggage in order to visit Nebi-Movosa 
on another road. The party in charge of 
the luggage, being weakened by this diver- 
sion of their numbers, were assaulted by a 
body of Arabs, who sprung up from behind 
the rocks, wounded some of the soldiers, 
and sto'e a portion of the luggage. Jerusa- 
lem itself is described as in a pitiable state, 
and the peasantry are said to be starving 
with hunger. The present Pasha of Jerusa- 
lem is described as most unpopular amongst 
the people; he is designated “‘a money- 
eater,” and is said to be the object of uni- 
versal execration. Such is modern Jerusa- 
lem, and such it must be until the land has 
had its rest, and until the oppressor is taken 
away. 


= 


Melancthon Celebration at Wittemburg. 


The 19th of April was at Wittemburg 
the scene of an immense concourse from 
all parts of Germany, to inaugurate the 
Melancthon monument on the tercentenary 
anniversary of his death (1560). The 
Prince Regent of Prussia and Prince Frede- 
rick William came from Potsdam. After 
divine service had been performed in the 
parish church, and a sermon preached by 
Dr. Lenhard, from the same pulpit that had 
been filled by Luther and Melancthon, the 
congregation and visitors joined in proces- 
sion, and marched to the principal square 
of the town. There the foundation-stone of 
the future monument was laid by the Prince 
Regent, when Dr. Nitszch, Bishop of Ber- 
lin, stepped forward, and pronounced the 
inaugural oration. A little after twelve | 
o'clock a telegram was received from Bre- 
then, the native town of Melancthon, in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, stating that a simi- 
lar ceremony had just been concluded in 
that place. His Royal Highness then gave 
a luncheon, to which a great number of the 
visitors were invited. The afternoon was 
taken up with the performance of sacred 
music by the Berling Singing “Academy; 
and ata quarter to seven, the moment of 
Melancthon’s death, from all the steeples of 
the town burst fourth the grand hymn of the 
“ Jerusalem der hochgebaute 

tadt!”’ 


THE TRUE BELIEVER. 
The faith-of the trae believer hath life, 


power, and victoryin it. It is the mightiest 
of all the powers that ever ruled the human 
breast. It always implies hope and love, 
and never exists without them. This is the 
experimental trinity of Christian life. It 
makes men study to do and to endure be- 
yond all other duving and enduring. This 
is the victory that overcometh the world. 
The true believer carries in his bosom 
exhaustless sources of happiness. He is 
not dependent upon the wealth, honours, 
pleasures, and excitements of the world for 
his best and truest enjoyments. He com- 
mits the keeping of his happiness to God, 
and not to the mutabilities of human things. 
He understands the world, and knows how 
to estimate its most tempting offers. He 
rejects no real good, depreciates no real 
blessings, and is grateful for every gift of 
God. If wealth be his lot, he is humble, 
liberal, and benevolent. If poverty mark 
his way, he is rich in the moderation of his 
desires, satisfied with the providence of God, 
and opulent in the boundless prospect of 
hope. If prosperity attends him, he uses it 
with calm and thankful joy. If calamities 
thicken upon his path, he is persuaded that 
the sufferings of the present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us. Life to him is a 
discipline, the world is a good and great 
servant, time is crowded with eternal inter- 
ests, and heaven is the great prize at last. 
He looks to Christ as the author and finish- 
er of his faith, to the Holy Spirit as his 
sanctifier, and to the Father as the origin of 
that love which brought light, and immor- 
tality to light.—Pres. E.cposttor. . 


Could ye not Watch with Me one Hour? 


MATT. XXVI. 40. 

We are often in a religious hurry in our 
devotions. How much time do we spend 
in them daily? Can it not be easily reck- 
oned in minutes? 

Probably many of us would be discom- 
posed by an arithmetical estimate of our 
communion with God. It might reveal to 
us the secret of much of our apathy in 
prayer, because it might disclose how little 
we desire to be alone with God. We might 
learn from such a computation that Augus- 
tine’s idea of prayer as ‘‘the measure of 
love,” is not very flattering to us. We do 
not grudge time given to a privilege which 
we love. 

Why should we expect to enjoy a duty 
which we have no time to enjoy? Do we 
enjoy any thing which we do in a hurry? 
Enjoyment presupposes something of mental 
leisure. How often do we say of a plea- 
sure, ‘I wanted more time to enjoy it to 
my heart’s content.” But of all employ- 
ments, none can be more dependent on 
‘time for it,” than stated prayer. 

Fugitive acts of devotion, to be of high 
value, must be sustained by other approaches 
to God, deliberate, premeditated, regular, 
which shall be to those acts like the abut- 
ments of a suspension bridge to the arch 
that spans the stream. It will never do to 
be in desperate haste in laying such foun- 
dations. This thoughtful duty, this spirit- 
ual privilege, this foretaste of tncorporeal 
life, this communion with an unseen Friend 
—can you expect to enjoy it as you would 
a repartee or a dance?— The Still Hour. 


HEAVEN. 


Heaven is not a spot to lie down in, and 
there, on our couches, tuning our harps, to 
think how much misery we have personally 
escaped. The Christian heaven is an exalt- 
ed society of self-sacrificing spirits, bound 
together in mutual feJowship by their com- 
mon consecration to Him whois above them, 
where each accepted soul will go from 
strength to strength, run and not be weary, 
toil and not faint, aspire and not be baffled, 
do good and not be misinterpreted, and will 
be assimilated in ever closer and closer af- 
finity to Him who is its light and life, in 
whom whosoever liveth and believeth shall 


| never die.—F’. D. Huntington. 
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